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Miss Edyth Goodall as Margaret Taylor, afterwards known 
as “ Mary Turner.” 
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* Within the 
Law.” 


By BAYARD VEILLER. 


Adapted by 
FREDERICK FENN and ARTHUR WIMPERIS. 


The Story of the Play by 
H.V.M. 


thousands of people in all parts of the world, 

is a fine example of stagecraft. It is real 
drama, effectively produced, with a plot that not 
only sustains the interest until the final fall of 
the curtain, but rouses the emotions and appeals 
directly to the heart. 

On the charge of stealing a quantity of lace 
Margaret Taylor is sentenced to twelve months’ 
imprisonment. In spite of her vehement pro- 
testations of innocence, her employer, Edward 
Gilder, the proprietor of a large emporium, has 
prosecuted on the advice of Henry Cassidy, a 
detective at the stores. 

The only evidence Cassidy can produce is the 
fact that the lace was found in Margaret’s locker, 
and on this evidence only is she convicted. While 
waiting trial Margaret had secured an interview 
with Gilder, and, failing to soften his hard 
heart, she had vowed a bitter revenge. 

The girl completes her sentence, and, free on.e 
more, she sets about carrying out her threat. Her 
endeavours to get work are in vain, and at last 
she seriously resolves to commit suicide. The 
plunge into the dark river is taken, and it would 
seem that Margaret’s troubles were over, but just 
in the nick of time Joe Garson, a forger, pulls 
her out of the water: 

Upon the rescue naturally follows an intro- 
duction to Joe Gafson’s gang and Margaret’s 
decision to throw in her lot with them. Her 
genius soon asserts itself, and she becomes the 
head of the gang as ‘ Mary Turner,” with Joe 
Garson and a certain Agnes Lynch among its 
members. Their avowed object is to prey upon 
society generally, although their actions are not 


TL ties remarkable play, which has thrilled 
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Miss Mabel Russell. 


ai flagrant to bring them ‘‘ within the 
aw.’’ 

The business prospers and Mary Turner, com- 
fortably settled in a luxurious flat, turns her at-- 
tentions seriously to avenging herself upon the 
man who caused her moral downfall. She is en- 
gaged ‘‘ professionally’’ in the extortion of 
£2,000 from a foolish admirer of Agnes Lynch, 
and when the victim’s solicitor endeavours to 
establish a charge of blackmail, Mary Turner 
finds little difficulty in thwarting him. 

In the midst of this new and profitable career 
Henry Cassidy appears on the scene, and in Mary 
Turner he recognises the girl he was instrumental 
in getting convicted for the theft of the lace. 

Already Mary Turner has been successful in 
winning the love of her late employer’s son, 
Richard Gilder, and Cassidy, with his discovery 
fresh in his mind, is anxious to put a stop to 
the friendship. He exposes Margaret, as ‘‘ Mary 
Turner,” to Richard and Edward Gilder. But 
he is too late, for Richard and ‘‘ Mary Turner ”’ 
have just been married ! 

In her desire to revenge herself upon Edward 
Gilder by marrying his son, Margaret has over- 
looked the possibility of her falling in love with 











her husband. This she does, and matters at once 
become complicated, for she cannot injure the 
father without causing pain to the son. It is for 
this reason that she vetoes a proposal by the gang 
io break into Edward Gilder’s house and steal his 
valuable tapestries. 

The crime was proposed by one of the gang, 
Jim Wade, who is, however, in the secret service 
of the police, and is working with Cassidy, and 
in spite of Margaret’s objections Joe Garson and 
the others fall into the trap. “ 

The burglary takes place, and Margaret, who 
has been informed by Wade—prompted by 
Cassidy—as to the hour arranged, arrives on 
the scene, after calling up Wade on the telephone, 
with the object of stopping the crime. 

Shortly after, Richard enters the room and, to 
his surprise, finds Margaret there ! 

Garson discovers that Wade has played them 
false, and turning upon him a silent Mexican 
pistol he shoots the traitor, and in the scuffle 
Garson and his gang escape. 

Just then the police arrive and find the dying 
Wade on the floor. In his endeavour to shield 
Margaret, Richard, with the pistol left by Garson 
in his possession, asserts that he is the murderer. 
Margaret confirms this, adding that ‘the deed was 
committed in self-defence, for Wade is a burglar. 

Margaret does not make such an assertion 
from any desire to wreak vengeance on her 
husband’s father, but because that explanation 
seems a likely one and calculated to save the situa- 
tion. 

The police are not satisfied with the story and 
next day submit Richard, Margaret, and Agnes 
Lynch to cross-examination. From the impudent 
evidence of the latter, suspicion falls on Margaret, 
and the inspector suddenly produces a warrant 
for her arrest. 

Garson, who has a deep affection for Margaret 
cannot allow her to suffer for his crime, and he 
confesses to the murder, saving the girl from the 
terrible consequences. 

Meanwhile, Edward Gilder has had a con- 
fession made to him. It appears that the real 
thief has confessed to stealing the lace at the 
stores, for which Margaret Taylor suffered a 
year’s imprisonment, and, full of regret, the store- 
provrietor hastens to apologise to Margaret and 
to make what amends he can. 


The play is divided into four acts, with two 
scenes in the third. It was produced by Sir 
Herbert Tree, and associated with the presenta- 
tion were Mr. Frederick Harrison and Mr. Philip 
Michael Faradav. The orivinal, by Bayard 
Veiller, was a big success in America, and the 
adapters, Frederick Fenn and Arthur Wimperis. 
are to be congratulated upon the result of their 
efforts to give the play an English atmosphere. 
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[Daily Mirror Studios. 
Miss Edyth Goodall 
in 
‘Within the Law.” 
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Richard Gilder arrives with no money. 
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Photos) (Daily Mirror Studios. 
Demarest (Mr. E. Lyatt Swere) (to Gilder) : ‘She made a damn fine speech!” 
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Margaret vows vengeance on Edward Gilder. 
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Edward Gilder (Mr. Freprertck Ross): ‘‘ Mr. Cassidy, have you any doubt in your own mind as to 
Miss Taylor’s guilt? ’’ 
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Photos) [Daily Mirror Studios. By 3 
Margaret (Miss EpytH Goopatt) : ‘‘ When I come out of prison you’re going to pay me for all I’m 
losing to-day. That’s what I want you to understand!” 
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Cassidy discovers “ Mary Turner’s” identity. 





Cassidy (Mr, Leon M. Lion): ‘*So this is Mary Turner, is it? ” 
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Aggie : ‘So you’ve been in prison. How sad. 


Miss Mabel Russell How very sad.” 
as Agnes Lynch. 
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Mary : ‘‘ Won’t you stay to tea? ”’ 
Jim (Mr. CHartes Garry): “No, thanks!” 
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Garson (Mr. E1te Norwoop): ‘‘ She mustn’t Garson uses his Maxim-silencer on a 
know! ”’ flower vase. 
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Margaret Taylor’s Revenge. 
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Mary: ‘‘ Don’t you remember Margaret Taylor? 











Photos) [Daily Mirror Studios. 
Mary : “ Mr, Gilder, two years ago you took away my name and gave me a number. Now I’ve given 
wp that number, and taken your name!”’ 
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Edward Gilder endeavours to 
part Mary and his son. 
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Photos} : {Daily Mirror Studios. 
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Cassidy : “Now just listem to my plan, and see 


Gilder : ‘‘ You’re all I have, my boy! 
. . . ”> 
how it works out. 
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The Midnight Burglary. 


Photo) ss F . [Daily Mirror Studios. 
Joe Garson breaks into Gilder’s house. 
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Mary : 
“It’s Dick! 
Let him 
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The gang seize Richard as he enters the room. 
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Joe Garson taps 
out a message in 
the Morse code 
through the tele- 
phone to the rest 


of the gang, 
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Inspector Burke (Mn. James Berry) : ‘‘ One of you kil‘ed this man! Which one did it?’ 





Photos) Z : {Daily Mirror Studios 
Mary: ‘‘That man broke into the house; my husband shot him in self-defence.” 
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Agnes Lynch is recognised. 





Aggie: ‘‘ Well, of all the rotten luck! ”’ 





Demarest wishes to help Richard. 
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Demarest; ‘ Dick, your 
one chance is to 
speak out with 


perfect frankness. 
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Joe Garson speaks up. 





Joe Garson 
refuses to let 
Mary suffer 
for his guilt, 
and is arrested 
for the murder 

on his own 


confession. 





Edward Gilder, 
having heard the 
story of 
the real thief 
who committed 
the crime for 
which 
Margaret Taylor 
was convicted, 
desires to make 


amends. 
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“ Panthea.” 
By Monckton Hoffe. 
Ambassadors’ Theatre, June 5, 1913. 

Messrs, Leon Quartermaine, J. D. Beveridge, C. V. 
France, Rudge Harding, George Fitzgerald, Stanley 
Turnbull, Misses Caroline Bayley, Lena Flowerdew, 
Barbara Conrad, Edie Graham, Vera Cunningham, 
Evelyn Beaumont, Lillemor Halvorsen, and others. 


In spite of the reception the audience gave to 
** Panthea ’’ on its first performance at London’s 
newest theatre, the play failed to attract suffi- 
ciently to warrant the management giving it a 
long run. 

The story of the play was interesting enough, 
but rather too strong a mixture for the English 
palate. 

Gerard Mordaunt and Cynthia Mordaunt, his 
wife, are unhappily married. His ambitions as a 
composer of music are not in common with the 
tastes of his family, and he entertains for them 
a mere contempt. . 

The humdrum existence of the Mordaunts in 
their home on the coast of Northumberland is at 
last enlivened by a stirring incident. A vessel 
is wrecked near their house, and among the pas- 
sengers rescued is a Russian political refugee of 
strange characteristics known as Panthea. 
Panthea is brought to the Mordaunts’ house for 
shelter, but she is unfavourablv impressed with 
the family. 

At first Gerard treats the incident lightly; but 
Panthea, in the belief that in Gerard she has 
discovered her affinity, exercises a powerful in- 
fluence over him to which he succumbs. The 
couple eventually run away tovether. 

For two vears Gerard and Panthea live together 
on the Continent, where he composes an opera. 

Through Panthea’s influence with the Baron de 
Duisitart, the latter arranges to nroduce the opera, 
imposing the condition that Panthea shall live 
with him while her lover, Gerard, is away for his 
health’s sake. Panthea agrees to do this in the 
interests of Gerard. 

Rumours have reached the ears of Gerard and 
he demands an explanation from the Baron, 
whereupon the Baron discloses the truth. 
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He threatens to leave Panthea for ever, and 
she, in desperation at the thoughts of losing her 
lover, stabs the Baron in the back. 

She then flies to Gerard at the health resort 
where he is staying. Gerard has already heard 
of her crime, but is forgiving when he learns the 
true motive which prompted her to commit it. 
Having become reconciled with her lover, 
Panthea announces her intention of taking 
poison, and Gerard, having nothing to live for, 
resolves to kill himself in the same way. 

The most notable performance in the pro- 
duction was that of Miss Lillemor Halvorsen, a 
Norwegian actress with a strong personality. As 
Panthea she was wonderfully suited, lending the 
proper atmosphere of mystery and mesmerism to 
the part. 

Many of the situations were thrilling in the 
extreme, and the fact that the play did not run 
longer was probably due to the daring plot it un- 
folded. 





“The Duchess’s Necklace.” 


By James A. Douglas. 
Aldwych Theatre, June 7, 1913. 

Messrs. Charles Kenyon, A. B. Imeson, Henderson 
Bland, E. Vassall-Vaughan, Lewis Sealy, Warburton 
Gamble, Harry Parker, E. H. Kelly, W. Brunton, 
Misses Margaret Halstan, Phyllis Relph, Frances 
Dillon, Gertrude Le Sage, Diana Durand, and others. 


A play that only survived a week’s run is 
hardly worth a notice, but as many readers of 
the PLAYGOER look to it as a record of plays pro- 
duced in London, a short description of the plot 
may not be out of place. 

The Duchess of Hemna is the owner of some 
valuable black pearls, and is on her way to het 
country house in England. One of her party is 
a gentleman thief, Charles Harvey, who is wait- 
ing an opportunity of appropriating the pearls. 
Another thief, Barry Groom, also has an eye on 
the pearls, but he has promised a friend of the 
Duchess’s, Gertrude Fair, that he will lead an 
honest life. 

At last Harvey manages to break open the safe 

















and annexes the pearls with the help of another 
“‘crook.”? They help themselves to a “‘ sherry 
and bitters’’ before leaving and then get clear 
away. A detective from Scotland Vard photo- 
graphs the finger-prints on the glasses. 

A year later we find Harvey living in pros- 
perity, having disposed of the pearls. On Mrs. 
Harvey’s At Home day the Duchess calls, with 
the detective. Barry Groom, now an agent, calls 
for help on the same day, and the detective uses 
a piece of paper, upon which are Harvey’s finger- 
prints, to take down Groom’s address. 

That is Harvey’s undoing. The detective, a 
very human creature, allows Harvey to send his 
wife abroad, and offers him a pistol, suggesting 
that he should cither shoot himself or suffer 
arrest. 

But Harvey appeals to the Duchess, offers a 
large sum of money in notes, in payment for the 
pearls, which the Duchess accepts. When the 
detective returns he liscovers that the burglar 
is forgiven, and, as no prosecution appears in 
the offing, his services are no longer required. 

A well-chosen company did their utmost with 
the poor material at their disposai, but there is 
no smoke without fire, and their fine efforts to 
make the play a success were in vain. 





“The Faun.” 
By Edward Knoblauch. 


Prince of Wales’s Theatre, June 10, 1913. 


Messrs. Martin Harvey, Basil Hall, Fred Lewis, 
Charles Glenney, Stafford Hilliard, Gordon McLeod, 
Ernest Stidwell, Misses Madge Fabian; Helen Rous, 
Muriel Martin Harvey, and Ada Palmer. 


When Lord Stonbury finds himself practically 
ruined by racing he resolves to shoot himself. 
His fiancée’s mother has already paid off one lot 
of debts and he cannot face her with this new 
trouble. He makes elaborate preparations with 
a pistol, to the intense surprise of his man, but 
just as he is about to pull the trigger a strange, 
fantastic shape, half beast, half man, appears on 
the balcony. 

Stonbury demands an explanation of this in- 
trusion, but all he can get out the “‘ thing ’”’ is 
that it is a Faun, who has come to earth out of 
curiosity, and to study what is known as 
“*London society.’’ Lord Stonbury refuses to 
accept this explanation and threatens the Faun 
with his revolver. But the Faun is invulner- 
able, a fact that is borne out by an experiment 
tried by Stonbury—that of shooting through him 
and breaking a lamp behind him. 

Being forced to accept the Faun on his asser- 
tion, Lord Stonbury agrees to allow him to re- 
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main in his house as a guest, under the title of 
Prince Silvani. The Prince, on his part, pro- 
mises to help his host, not only to recover his lost 
money, but to gain considerable riches by giving 
him ‘‘tips’’ for the races. 

Lord Stonbury supplies Prince .Silvani with 
clothes and introduces him to his friends. The 
Prince, being merely a rough product of Nature, 
with animal instincts, fails to understand the 
manners and customs of “‘ society,’’ and his 
efforts to do so create for himself a wide notoriety. 
His enquiry, for instance, of an elderly lady as 
to ‘‘ how her body is, and how many young ones 
she has’’ causes considerable offence. 

Nevertheless, he remains .the friend of Lord 
Stonbury. A certain Jew has advanced a sum.of 
money to Stonbury on the security of the family 
pictures, which are, of course, worth consider- 
ably more. Prince Silvani kicks the Jew down 
and tears up the agreement. A fire in the house 
destroys the pictures which the Jew has claimed, 
only to discover that they were insured for a sum 
much less than the amount advanced. 

Knowing that Stonbury does not love the girl 
he is engaged to, Prince Silvani offers to marry 
her himself, and her ambitious mother is only 
too ready to accept a Prince as a son-in-law. 

He next tackles a cold, passionless suffragette 
by appealing to her senses during a thunder- 
storm. His poetry intoxicates her and she falls 
to the floor, her maternal instincts having been 
aroused by the Prince’s eloquence. 

After bringing the right people together and 
restoring Lord Stonbury’s fortune as promised, 
Prince Silvani forsakes the earth and returns 
once more to his old existence as a Faun. 

Although Mr. Knoblauch’s play is a fantastic 
comedy, there is an underlying current of 
philosophy running through it, and that the 
public were disinclined to agree with the 
author’s doctrine that animal love should pre- 
dominate our lives was probably the cause of the 
failure of the play. : 

Mr. Martin Harvey in a new réle is always 
worth watching and studying closely. He is 
such a perfect artist that every part he under- 
takes is complete and polished. Although the 
mannerisms of a Faun must have been drawn 
from the imagination, one could not help feeling 
that a Faun, under such circumstances, would 
act exactly as Mr. Martin Harvey portrayed 
him. It was.a fine piece of work. ! 

Much praise’is due to Miss Muriel Martin 

Harvey for the clever way in which she handled a 
rather thankless part; to Mr. Charles Glenney for 
his delightfully amusing rendering of Morris, the 
Jew; to Mr. Basil Hallam for his conception of a 
voung peer with a strong sense.of honour; to Mr. 
Fred T.ewis for his very amiable performance as 
an old-fashioned 0.C.; and to the other members 
of the company for their genuine efforts. 
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“The Gilded Pill.” 
By J. Storer Clouston. 
Globe Theatre, June 13, 1913. 

Messrs. Rutland Barrington, Eustace Burnaby, Ed- 
mond Breon, Eric Maturin, Guy Dawson, Misses Nina 
Bentley, Mary O'Farrell, Emma Stockley, Gladys 
Homfrey, Muriel Hampton, and Laura Cowie. 

Robert Dennison has been made executor of 
his will by the late Sir William Glastonbury, 
who has left a family of ‘‘ snobs.’’ Dennison was 
an old friend of ‘‘ Bill’’ Glastonbury’s, and he 
knew, what the Glastonburys did not know, that 
the money their father possessed had been made 
out of a much-advertised though entirely useless 
** electric pill.’’ 

Dennison, though good at heart, is vulgar, 
and his manners are resented by the snobbish 
children of his late friend. Kitty Tyson, a con- 
nection of the Glastonbury family, has been told 
by Dennison the secret of the Glastonbury 
wealth, and although the others are all ‘‘ down ”’ 
on her she resolves to keep silence. The eldest 
son, Bevis, is so rude to her, however, that she 
lets the secret out, to the surprise of the family. 

They are so rude to Dennison that he at first 
decides to leave them to their own resources, but 
is persuaded not to do so by Kitty’s aunt, Mrs. 
Fanton, a charming widow and an old “‘ flame ”’ 
of his, and he gives them another chance. 

Eventually he pairs off with Mrs. Fanton, and 
then explains that Sir William died penniless, 
and that he has been keeping up the allowances 
out of his own pocket. So the Glastonburys have 
to accept him—vulgarity, conceit, and all. 

‘The Gilded Pill ’’ was poor stuff at the best. 
It was not very pleasant to watch the doings of 
such an objectionable family as the Glastonburys, 
and there weie many facts that were too hard 
to swallow. 

The play was well acted, but the promises of 


success it gave at the first performance were not 
fulfilled. 


“A Cardinal’s Romance.” 
By Edward G. Hemmerde. 
Savoy Theatre, June 14, 1913. 

Messrs. Norman Trevor, Douglas Greet, Hunter 
Nesbit, Fred Kerr, Ernest Mainwaring, | Geoffrey 
Kerr, Alfred Brydone, Fewlass Llewellyn, Misses 
Enid Bell, Joy Chatwyn, Ethel Tuson, Cicely Le 
Gros, and Pegg Fitzmaurice. 

Who, or what, induced Mr. Norman Trevor to 
put on such a play as ‘‘ The Cardinal’s Ro- 
mance ’’?? Surely a tyro would have prophesied 
disaster ! The plot is rather confusing and very 
uninteresting, and there is something far from 
nice in the idea of a man and his wife discovering 
that they are half-brother and sister. 


This is what happens: A young undergraduate 


is tutored by a Catholic priest, whose wife had 
run away with the father of the undergraduate, 
although the priest did not know the man who: 
had robbed him. ‘The father marries another 
woman and deserts her and her child. The child 
meets the undergraduate, they fall in love, and get 
married, their relations being unknown to them, 
of course. The truth is discovered just when a 
child is about to be born, the marriage is an- 
nulled, and the young man takes holy orders. 
Nineteen years later this child, a girl, falls in love 
with a young man, and they discover an old 
diary which proves that her mother and father 
were not related at all, and that all the sorrow 
has been unnecessary. 

One or two notable performances by members 
of this first-class company might have pulled the 
play round, but it seemed hopeless from the first. 
Mr. Norman Trevor, who played the under- 
graduate, worked hard and well, and everyone 
must sympathise with him on the failure of his 
attempts to win success as an actor-manager at 
the Savoy. 





“The Perfect Cure.” 
By Stanley Houghton. Apollo Theatre, June 17, 1913. 


Messrs. Charles Hawtrey, Lyonel Watts, Misses 
Cathleen Nesbitt and Maude Millett. 

The mere mention of the fact that the story of 
this very slight and uninteresting comedy deals 
with the selfishness of a father who thinks more 
of his own comfort than the happiness of his wife, 
will suffice. 

The play received no support from the public, 
and Mr. Hawtrey was well advised in reviving 
‘* General John Regan ”’ after a few performances 
of ‘* The Perfect Cure.” 





Revivals. 


“'The Second Mrs. Tanqueray.” 
By Arthur Pinero. 
St. James’s Theatre, June 4, 1913. 

Sir George Alexander, Messrs. James Lindsay, Re- 
ginald Malcolm, Nigel Playfair, A. BE. Benedict, EB. 
Vivian Reynolds, F. G. Bayly, Misses Lettice Fair- 
fax, Kate Bishop, Rosalie Plier, and Mrs. Patrick 
Campbell. 

One never-to-be-forgotten evening in May, 
1893, many London playgoers experienced a 
thrill the pleasant memory of which is still with 
them. It was the occasion of the first perform- 
ance of Pinero’s masterpiece at the St. James’s 
Theatre. Press and public eulogised the produc- 
tion, and the author was hailed as the creator of 
a new epoch in the annals of play-writing. 
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THE 


NASTY FRECKLES 


HOW TO REMOVE AND PREVENT THEM. 


| Sepapeapon are as much of a disfigurement 








wind do to the skin.” 


Valaze will put to rout 


as are spots or pimples. Every medical every freckle, will dispel tanand sallowness and 


book that treats of skin troubles includes 
a chapter on “Ephel des,” which is the scientific 


term for freckles. They 
are discussed with the 
same seriousness and 
importance as any other 
skin ailment.. Clearly, 
then, freckles are an 
affection of the skin— 
and so are sunburn and 
sallowness. Get rid of 
them, or, better still, 
prevent them. A clear 
skin is a _ naturally 
healthy skin. A freckled, 
sun-parched skin is not. 

The nut-brown 
maiden of the poet may 
be attractive in her 
home haunts abutting 
the Equator. With the 
nut-brownness of her 
skin she generally com-: 
bines a ring through her 
nose, black teeth, a 
tattooed chin. There is 
no room for any of 
these charms in the 
land where women are 
naturally fair. 

It follows that a 
freckled, tanned, sun- 
burnt face is incom- 
patible with the beauty 
of white women. 

Therefore, we say, 
keep the skin clear, 
pure, white, by the aid 
of two master special- 
ities. Valaze Beautify- 


ing Skin Food and Novena Sunproof Creme. 

The former, Valaze, is the wonderful prepara- 
tion whose mission, to quote Miss Phyllis Dare, 
is “to repair the hurt ‘that the brine, sun, and 


OBTAINABLE ONLY FROM 





Photo] [Rita Martin. 


| CONSIDER’ TAE “VALAZE 
PREPARATIONS AND TREATMENTS 
TO BE INDISPENSABLE TO TAE. 
BEAUTY OF THE COMPLEXION 


Adel Resell 


restore clearness and whiteness of the skin, and 
will, within from a fortnight to a month of the 


first application,re-create 
a complexion, that has 
lost every claim to the 
name. Unaided by mass- 
age or rubbing—simply 
by mere contact with the 
skin—Valaze sinks into 
the deeper layers of the 
skin, stimulates, ex- 
hilarates,, clears, and 
beautifies it.. The price is 
4/6, 8/6, and 21). a jar. 

Novena. Sunproof 
Creme is an _ equally 
marvellous and interest- 
ing speciality. It affords 
positive protection to 
the skin against the sun 
as well as the wind, and 
prevents — please note 
the word prevents, as 
Valaze removes— 
freckles, sunburn, tan, 
sallowness,and chapping 
of the skin. It is in- 
visible in use, it soothes 
the skin, and it makes 
the most delicate com- 
plexion invulnerable to 
the sun and weather. A 
timely use of it enables 
one to go out riding, 
motoring, yachting, golf- 
ing, or sea-bathing, how- 
ever scorching the sun, 
and to return home with 
the complexion un- 
scathed. The consistent 


use of Valaze and of Novena Sunproof’ Creme. 
makes disfigured faces impossible. The price of 
Novena Sunproof Creme is 3/- and 6 -a jar. Please 
state when ordering if the skin 1s greasy or dry. 


MADAME HELENA RUBINSTEIN, 


Paris Adress: 255, Rue St. Honore. 


Maison de Beaute Valaze, 24, Grafton Street, W. 


Flease mention THE PLAYGOER AND Society when communicating with advertisers. 
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‘Gloria’ 


The Perfume of the Year. 





Honoured by the gracious acceptance 


of a Casket by 
HER MAJESTY QUEEN MARY, 


upon the occasion of the Royal 
Visit to the Erasmic Works, at 
Warrington, July 7, 19:3. 


*“GLORIA’ can be obtained at Harrods’, Selfridge’s, 
and all H.g.-class Chemists. 


ERASMIC, 


Perfumers, 


117, OXFORD ST., LONDON, W. 





A 





HORLICK’S 
MALTED MILK 


Malted Barley, Wheat and Milk in Powder Form. 
REFRESHING, INVICORATING, SUSTAINING. 
Made in a Moment with Water Only. 

NO COOKING. 


Served at the Bars in Many Theatres and Mus‘c Halls, 
Try it when fatigued or depressed. 








Liberal Sample for trial free by post on requ st. 


HORLICK’S MALTED MILK CO., SLOUGH, BUCKS. 











= Southallis’ Towels 
are unique, amongst 
other qualities being 
specially absorbent an 
resilient, 


The interwoven coplitery 
threads account for this. 


ase a oe one so o light 


inpennepaiat'tn in tN 


Sten S’ 
are sold pita rs, Ladies’ Outfitters, es 


..emists, meet price 6d. 1/- 1/6 and 
Towels 
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Theatre and Modern Boot and 
Shoe Makers. 


H. & M. RAYNE, 


“La France” Shoe. 49, Charing Cross Road, 
— London, W.C. 


And at 
115/119, Waterloo Road, S.E. 
(Opposite Rly. & Tram Terminus.) 











Manufacturers and 
suppliers to the leading 
London Theatres and 
Principal Actresses. 


Toe-dancing Shces 
supplied to the leading 
Dancers, Teachers 
and Academies. 








As worn by 
Mise MABEL RUSSELL, EVERY REQUISITE for the 
who says: * © STAG. . 


“My Shoes fit perfectly.” 


Every Grade of Boots and Shoes for 
Ladies’ Outdoor Wear at Moderate Prices. 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED LIST. 
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Twenty years have rolled by since that great 
occasion and still the play maintains its position 
as one of the finest ever written. It has been re- 
vived again and again—times out of number; 
every amatcur socicty of note has at some time 
or another given a performance of ‘‘ The Second 
Mrs. Tanqueray,’’ and it will go down to 
posterity all the better for its constant repetition. 

The clever plot and its still more clever un- 
ravelling are common knowledge, not only in our 
own country, but throughout the world, and the 
familiar scenes and dramatic situations are as 
welcome as they were on its first production. 

To watch Sir George Alexandery 1n the part onc 
finds it difficult to credit the length of time that 
bridges the years 1893 and 1913. He is the same 
amiable and affectionate Aubrey, with the same 
weaknesses und fascination. ‘The critics have 
said that through most of the parts Sir George 
has undertaken during the last few years the 
actor’s own personality has overshadowed that 
of the part portrayed, but those who could level 
such a charge at him in this present render- 
ing of Aubrey Tanqueray must be hypercritical 
indeed. 

Time has dealt lightly with Mrs. Patrick 
Campbell, the years having served the pur- 
pose of softening her perfomance as Paula, 
rather than of hardening it. Nothing new 
can be said as to the wonderful intensity and the 
faculty of powerful expression this remarkable 
actress possesses. Her Paula is still full of 
passion and sympathy, and hopelessness. Mr. 
Nigel Playfair is well fitted to the rdle of Cayley 
Drummle, surrounding the character with a fine, 
strong, truthful atmosphere. Mrs. Cortelyon is 
played by Miss Kate Bishop and Ellean by Miss 
Rosalie Toller. ‘These performances and those of 
all the other members of the cast are highly 
creditable. 





“Jim the Penman.” 
By Sir Charles L. Young. 
Comedy Theatre, June 18, 1913, 


Messrs. Norman McKinnel, Godfrey Tearle, Fisher 
White, Kenneth Douglas, Athol Stewart, Misses Renee 
Kelly, Helen Ferrers, Grace Lane, and others. 


One of the most interesting revivals of the 
season. 

‘* Jim the Penman ’”’ was first produced at the 
Haymarket on March 25, 1886, and has seen 
several revivals since. Modernised at it is, the 
play is stili convincing, strong, and virile. Mr. 
Kenneth Douglas as the detective gave an in- 
teresting performance, and once more Mr. 
Norman McKinnel was cast for the right 
character, that of the powerful, strong-minded 
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James Ralston. Miss Grace Lane as Mrs. 
Ralston, Mr. Fisher White as Baron Hartfeldt, 
and Mr. Godfrey Tearle as Louis Percival gave 
clever performances. 





The Shakespeare Festival at His Majesty’s. 


Considerable public interest was taken in this 
year’s Festival at His Majesty’s. Sir Herbert 
Tree gathered around him a company of well- 
known Shakespearean actors and actresses, in- 
cluding such favourites as Miss Phyllis Neilson- 
Terry, Mr. Basil Gill, Mr. Ben Field, Miss Amy 
Brandon-Thomas, Mr. Henry C. Hewitt, and Mr. 
Walter R. Creighton. 





The Variety Theatres. 


NE of the most thrilling and emotional 

sketches yet seen onthe halls was that 

presented recently at the Palladium, by 
George Beban, ‘‘ The-Sign of the Rose.’’ Mr. 
Beban wrote the sketch himself, and at the con- 
clusion of his clever performance as the Italian 
he had to respond to the demands for a speech— 
quite an unusual incident at a music hall ! 

The playlet deals largely with the ‘‘ Third 
Degree,’’ and although its use is denied, it is a 
matter of common knowledge that the police of 
New York and elsewhere in the United States 
still exercise the notorious method as a means of 
extorting information and confession from sus- 


‘pects. 


Another sketch that proved very popular at 
the Palladium was ‘‘ The Borstal Boy,’’ by 
Hamilton Fyfe, which Miss Nancy Price and 
company so successfully produced that it was 
retained in the bill for a longer period than the 
original contract provided for. 


** Just Like a Woman,”’ by Sewell Collins, was 
one of the best sketches seen at the Tivoli during 
the month. In this sketch Yorke Stephens and 
Margaret Moffat made their first appearance since 
the ‘command ’’ performance at Sandringham 
‘before the King and Queen. 


Something new in the way of dancing was 
witnessed in the performance of Oy-Ra and 
Dorma Leigh, and one of the best turtis at the 
Tivoli lately were Duncan and Godfrey, whose 
coster impersonations were most amusing. Other 
items at this popular hall included Daisy Wood; 
Les Inconnus, in a combination of organ, violin, 
and voice; Nelson Jackson, with and without a 
piano and the Rallis Wilson Trio. 
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By M. E. BROOKE. 


NEw IDEAS IN Furs. 


N OW that the summer sales are over, the 
subject of early autumn clothes becomes 
of topical interest. The newest ideas in 
furs are already to be viewed in the salons of the 
great furriers. Each season sees furs, that a few 
years before were looked upon as of minor im- 
portance, placed in a position of honour. Pole- 
cat a few years ago enjoyed a period of prosperity 
for the adornment of hats and dresses, and so 
fashionable did it become that the price in- 
creased so fabulously that it was soon the pre- 
rogative of those endowed with the riches of 
Croesus. Wolverine, heretofore used for rugs, is 
now occupying the prominent position of stoles 
and muffs, which cost about £50. 

Quite a new departure is dyeing white fox, 
also hare, in bright colours such as salmon-pink, 
forget-me-not blue, and canary yellow. The 
effect is decidedly bizarre and this conceit is not 
expected to have a long run. 

Civet cat treated in a great variety of ways will 
be deemed ultra-smart, and with the approach of 
winter it will be seen in alliance with skunk and 
musquash. 

Fitch and skunk will divide honours in what 
may be termed practical furs, the former being 
dyed in such a manner as to suggest Russian 
sable. 

Red fox has once more come into its own 
again, an entire skin being employed for the 
collar and revers. It is arranged to give the im- 
pression that the whole animal is resting on the 
shoulders. Attention must be drawn to the 
vogue there will be for high shoulders, the stoles 
teing draped to accentuate it. 

Long coats of pony skin are sure to prove for- 
midable rivals to those of musquash, as the skins 
are treated so beautifully that they are reminis- 
cent of broadtail. They are cut to give a slender 
silhouette to the figure, the collars, cuffs, and 
revers being of a long hair peltry. 


set of ermine or sables, but on account of its 
perishable qualities chinchilla will not be much 
seen. 


Tue Ec.ipseé OF THE LARGE Hat. 


After all is said and done there really is no 
subject appertaining to dress which is more in- 
teresting than headgear. ‘The large hat has 
suffered, and will suffer, an eclipse. It is the 
small and medium hat that will. predominate. 
At Deauville and other fashionable plages a great 
many white hats will be en évidence. ‘These, 
however, are rather trying to those whose first 
youth is over. Black, night blue, and nigger 
head shades will be equally fashionable. 

The shapes will be quainter than ever, there 
being a decided feeling for hard effects. The 
crowns will be quite small, with rather high, up- 
standing brims, which will be edged with a 
narrow “‘ flounce’’ of ribbon, osprey, or, it may 
be, a piping of patent leather. Ostrich feathers 
will be extensively employed for trimmings, 
while a novelty are the pompons made of ostrich 
feathers in every conceivable colour. And neither 
must the Japanese aigrettes be overlooked. 

Another conceit is to have quills trimmed with 
the osprey strands. Black velvet and panne hats 
will lead the van for afternoon wear, while the 
smart mondaine has set her seal of approval on 
velours delaine for morning wear. Equally attrac- 
tive are the ‘‘ poesy ’’ hats; they bear a striking 
resemblance to beaver, and are obtainable in re- 
markably attractive colourings. They are 
provided with a doublure of straw, their sole 
adornment being a band of straw or, it may be, 
one of ribbon. 


THE COMING OF THE L.ONG CoAT. 


There is a wonderful fascination about the 
three-piece costumes which are being created: 


Everyone who is able to afford it will*have a_ the long coats, which are taking the place of the 
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to His Majesty The King. 





By Special Appointment 


W. CLARKSON 


Theatrical Wig Maker and Costumier 
CLARKSON’S LILLIE POWDER FOR YOUTH 
AND BEAUTY 


The Greatest Beautifier in the World. 





Summer 


ROWLAN D'S “KALYDOR” 
is a necessity for every lady 
who wishes to preserve her com- R 
plexion. It affords the surest, 4 
| 

| 





safest and quickest means of forti- 
fying the skin against the harmful 





Three Shades, 1/- per box. Absolutely unrivalled for the 


Ouutetnn effects of sun, heat and dust. Cooling and — 


refreshing, it removes freckles, sunburn, red- 
ness and roughness—leaving the skin soft, 
smooth, clear and white. 


All the Wigs and Theatrical Make-up R } a 
Owilands 


used in “ Within the Law” made 
and supplied by W. Clarkson. 





HIGHEST AWARD PARIS EXHIBITION—GOLD MEDAL. 





Sold by Chemists, Stores, etc., at 2/3, 4/6 
and 8/6 per bottle, and 
ROWLAND’S 
67, Hatton Garden, 
London, B.C. 


Tel. No. : 612 Gerrard. Telegrams: “‘ Wiggery, London.” 
(2 Lines.) 


W. CLARKSON, #3542 YARDouR srreer. 














Should Store or Chemist offer you other preparations it is an insult to your lf 
intelligence, and done for extra profit. 


GUARD the health of yourself and family 


BY TAKING 





















The timely use of these Tablets has prevented thousands of serious illnesses. 
They are tasteless and can be dissolved in hot water, oup of tea, or coffee, 
and do not spoil the flavour. They are a purative, not a drastic purgative, and 
are good for Indigestion, Constipation, Liver and Kidney Troubles, also for 
Giddiness, Flatulence round the Heart, Nervousness, Rheumatism and Gout. 
Directly a cold appears a course should be taken. Are a Blood Purifier and a 
Tonic. Everyone who values health should get a box of these Tablets. 

THEY GIVE YOU A BRIGHT AND A BUOYANT FEELING. 

Price 1/- per box, or in tins 5/- each. The 5/- tin contains eigh ‘ 

times the quantity of the smaller. Post free. (P.A.T.A. 








Show your Chemist the following list of wholesale houses who stock them - 


SANGER’'S, F. NEWBURY, BUTLER 6 CRISPE, BARCLAY, 
W. EDWARDS 6 SON, MAY ROBERTS, HOVENDEN’S, 6 SUTTON’S, j 
or POST FREE direct from " 


CARNA MANUFACTURING CO., LTD. ™* °"YeXton, we. 


ALL MESSRS. BOOTS’ 500 BRANCHES STOCK THEM. 
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W.H. K.c S. 


LONDON. 











The W. H. K. & S. Corsets are the perfect 
embodiment of artistic design, grace and 
elegance, combined with absolute comfort 
and rare adaptability to every type of figure, 


No. 3951. 
Rich White Broche i . 34/6 


A superb Model of exceptional beavty. 


The “ CHLORIS.” 


Speciality—Very low bust and high back, 


White Coutil . ; R . 21/- 








The W. H. K. & S. range includes many 
other beautiful Models in various qualities 
from 10/- upwards. 





To be obtained of all High-class Drapers 
and Ladies’ Outf tters everywhere. 





/Uustraved Descriptive Bookiet sent free on application to 


W. HULL KING 6 SON, 
35, PERCY STREET, LONDON, W. 











CORSETS de LUXE. 











CIRO’S Tea Rooms 


LIGHT REFRESHMENTS 


cESHMENT The most perfectly appointed 
DAINTY .. REFINED BR 


Drawing Room Tea Rooms 
in London, 


INCLUSIVE CHARGE 2/- 
PICCADILLY, LONDORN, WwW. 


*’ SECLUDED TABLES ..° 
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quaint little coatees of the 1830 period, are made 
of moiré plush, brocaded velours, or velvet, hand- 
somely trimmed with fur. The skirts are gener- 
ally of a contrasting material, such as satin, and 
are draped in a great variety of ways, the fount of 
inspiration for these draperies being those seen 
on the Greek statues. The corsages are of a 
diaphanous material, with a Nery deep ‘‘ V’’- 
shaped décolletage, the hiatus sometimes being 
filled in with white tulle; but, generally speak- 
ing, no attempt is made to protect the skin. 

In striking contrast to these elaborate costumes 
are the tailored suits which are destined for 
morning wear in town or country wear in 
general. The fabricating mediums are tweed 
serges and ratines. They are cut on the simplest 
lines, the skirts being trimmed with buttons and 
buttonholes, the last five or six being allowed to 
remain unfastened, so that the wearer enjoys per- 
fect freedom when walking. 

A few words must be said en passant regard- 
ing evening frocks, the changes in which will be 
very subtle. The materials will be more beauti- 
ful than ever and the colourings stronger. The 
consensus of opinion is that although flounces 
will make a bid for favour, it will not be crowned 
with success, as long, graceful draperies are far 
more artistic and becoming. To achieve the 
effect of having an uncorseted figure will be the 
aim of the leaders of fashion, but it will be a case 
of ‘‘ art concealing art,’? as the modern corset 
has been modelled on lines that give the im- 
pression of Nature’s handiwork in its most per- 
fect guise. Indeed, it is a case of art deftly 
stepping in where Nature fails. 





‘Les Freurs ”’ TorLet PREPARATIONS. 


On the back page of this issue of Tur PLAYGOER 
will be found a very attractive announcement by 
Messrs. Boots, the famous chemists and toilet 
specialists, concerning their ‘‘ Les Fleurs ’’ pre- 
parations. As it is pointed out, a ‘‘ soft, clear 
skin, radiant with youth and beauty, is a treasure 
which My Lady should safeguard carefully.’’ 
With this in view every woman should exercise 
the utmost care in the selection of the prepara- 
tions used. Boots’ are trained chemists, and all 
their preparations are subjected to searching 
analytical tests, and nothing is passed that is not 
perfect as regards purity. 


In the last number of THe Praycorr, the 
photograph on page 105 was stated, in error, to 
have been taken by Foulsham and Banfield. This 
photograph should have been acknowledged to 
the Daily Mirror Studios, who were responsible 
for the remarkably fine series reproduced in that 
number. 
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Visit of their Majesties to the 
Erasmic Co., Ltd. 


The Erasmic Co., Ltd., were honoured by a 
visit of the King and Queen to the works on 
July 7 last. On arrival their Majesties were re- 
ceived by Mr. J. J. Crosfield, Captain George 
Crosfield, and the other directors of the com- 
pany, and were shown over the extensive works, 
and in the course of their tour the Royal visitors. 





Her Majesty graciously ti ket of th 
“Gloria” periume on the occasion, of the Royalzvisit to 
the Erasmic Works at Warrirgton, 


expressed great interest in the boiling and stamp- 
ing of the soap, and were pleased to note the 
happy and contented appearance of the workers. 
generally. Her Majesty Queen Mary graciously 
consented to receive a presentation of the 
** Gloria ’’ perfume, which is the latest creation 
of the celebrated French perfumer, Mr. Vivan- 
don. On the departure from the works their 





Their Majesties leaving the Erasmic Works. 


Majesties passed along a raised platform in the 
Pe avs of 2,000 workers, who gave very hearty 
cheers. 
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Odds and Ends. 


A Story of Madame Pavlova. 


Miss Helen Mar tells a delightful story—with 


permission—of Madame Pavlova, which is well 
worth repeating. 

The great dancer was recently asked by a 
wealthy American lady in London to state her 
terms for appearing at an entertainment to be 
given by that lady to a party of friends. Madame 
Pavlova replied that she would come for £600. 
The American lady wrote to the effect that £600 
was too much, and offered £300, which Madame 
Pavlova refused. 

The lady was in a quandary, for she had told 
her friends that the distinguished artiste would 
be there, and she could not very well disappoint 
them! So she wrote again, saying that, after 
giving the matter consideration, she would pay 
the £600, but that ‘‘ Madame Pavlova must 
understand she would not be expected to sit 
down to supper with her or her friends.’’ 

To this letter Madame Pavlova replied that 
she would be pleased to come, and that if she 
‘* would not be expected to sit down to supper 
with Mrs. ——- or her friends, she would come 
for £300 7 





One of the most popular musical-comedy 
actors in London was once on tour with a second- 
rate company, playing melodrama. They found 
themselves one Monday morning in a little hole 
and corner place in the north of Scotland, and 
the ‘‘ theatre ’’ in which the performance was to 
take place was merely a hall with several rows 
of forms and a raised platform. Behind the hall 
was a disused barn which, the company were in- 
formed, was to be the dressing-room. 

** But,’”’ said the manager, ‘‘ only one room? 
I want two; one for the ladies and one for the 
gentlemen !”’ 

The caretaker shook his head. He agreed to 
rig up a dividing curtain, if specially desired to 
do so, but seemed surprised to learn that this 
was necessary. ‘‘ What for?’’ he asked, “‘ ain’t 
ye all friendly? ”’ 





The Princess Bariatinsky, known to playgoers 
as Mine. Lydia Yavorska, is to take a six months’ 
lease of the Ambassadors’ Theatre after the com- 
pletion of the run of ‘‘ The March Hare.’’ This 
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Mr. Charles Rock’s 2/6 Salary. 


powerful actress had a trying experience on the 
occasion of her first appearance on the stage as 
a professional. She had taken the New Theatre, 
St. Petersburg, and the theatre was filled with 
an expectant and curious audience. Just before 
the curtain went up a police official was shown 
into her room. 

** You must not give a performance here to- 
night,’’ said the man. ‘‘ You will be informed 
when you can open the theatre, but the plays 
you have sent in to be licensed do not please 
the Ministers who have read them.’’ 

Although the Princess had already obtained 
the necessary permission, no useful purpose 
would have been served by affronting the officer, 
and the audience had to be told that the police 
had stopped the performance, and that their 
money would be returned. 





Mr. Charles Rock, who is playing in the new 
piece at the Strand, ‘‘ The Barrier,’’ recalls the 
time when he was engaged as a detective in a 
drama called ‘‘ A Farmer’s Story.’? Two days 
before the performance the actor who was to play 
the part of Bags was taken ill, and Mr. Rock 
was asked to fill his place. He did so, and the 
following notice, taken from the Era of February 
16, 1884, was the result : — 

** About Mr. Charles Rock there was no 
stability. Infirm of purpose, he was continually 
debating with bowed head as to whether he 
should put his hands in his pockets or pull - his 
whiskers.”’ 

Mr. Rock’s “‘ salary ’’ was 2s. 6d. per week at 
the time. ‘Two shillings of this was appropriated 
by the management for “‘ the hire of his wig ’’; 
fivepence went for a copy of the Era, and the 
large balance of one penny went into his pocket ! 





To Mr. Cyril Maude is accredited the author- 
ship of the following letter, sent to a would-be 
author after constant demand for his (Mr. 
Maude’s) opinion on a certain play submitted : — 

‘** My Dear Sir, 

‘*T have read your play. 
** Oh! my dear sir. 
Yours truly.” 














The Mayor of Chicago, in his zeal for cleansing 
the stage of his city, has come rather a cropper 
in his last ‘‘ order.’’ In addition to the elimina- 
tion of suggestive songs and ‘‘ animal’’ dances 
he has decreed that tights must not be worn at 
any cabaret or amusement park theatre in 
Chicago ! 

Some of the lady performers over there, who 
calculate that ninety’ per cent. of their salary is 
paid for the shapeliness of their limbs, and ten 
per cent. for their show, are in tears. If they 
mustn’t wear tights, what are they to wear? 
What would the Mayor say if they were to carry 
out his order to the letter and appear without 
tights ? 

Anna Held, when she appeared at the Opera 
House, wore “‘corsetless gowns and diamond- 
encrusted stockings.’’ Perhaps the -Mayor of 
Chicago would consider diamonds a fitting sub- 
stitute for tights, but as one of the ladies referred 
to above remarked, ‘‘It would be difficult to 
treat them when they wore into holes, as we do 
the ,orders of the Mayor of Chicago—darn 
them !”’ 





Answers to Correspondents. 


J. S. T. (Hendon).—The actor you mention was 
married in 1893 and divorced in 1899 (or 1900). 
We cannot enter into a discussion of this nature. 





We so often impress upon our correspondents 
that the private lives of members of the theatrical 
profession should not be open to public criticism 
any more than the lives of members of other 
professions. If a man pays his half-guinea or 
his shilling to see a certain actress, he should 
understand that he does so to see her while per- 
forming only. We do not share your view that 
the profession as a whole is to be condemned ! 


‘‘InguisitiveE’”’ (Edinburgh).—The play 
should be in Edinburgh in the autumn, as that 
town is included in the touring list. Please state 
name in future, as anonymous letters are not wel- 
comed. 


J. K. J. (Liverpool).—The price of the number 
is stated clearly in subsequent issues, and that 
list holds good until the next is published. - 


‘*SHocun’”’ (Warrington).—Sporting matter 
is hardly in place in a monthly magazine, and 
your offer cannot be entertained. If your 
‘tips ’’’ are so good, why not keep them to your- 
self and make money hand over fist? 


Mrs. T. A. (Richmond).—‘ Only for a limited 
number of performances ’’ might mean anything 
from three to three hundred ! 


W. D. L. (Belford).—We are replying by post. 








{ 








have been so treated. He was repeatedly a 
and eventually he decided to do so. 


YOUR HAIR 
NEEDS 
‘WARNOL, 


Awarded Gold Medal, Paris, 1912. 


Mr. WARNER OLIVER for years only gave private and in dividual trea‘ nent to clients ; over 20,000 persons 
Avised by them to put a preparation on the market at store prices, 


“WARNOL.” (a title founded upon his own name) is th: Preparation he has evolved for this purpose—a Hair 
] Lotion that will be Beneficial and Cure cases of ordiaury or general Hair Disorders, such as Hair 
Scurf, Irritation, and in addition Create Vitality and Colour to Faded Hair, with GROWTH OF NEW R. 


, ey 












Coming Out, 








Mr. WARNER OLIVER siates that through the use of “‘ WARNOL” HAIR LOTION 99 out of every 
100 persons can now STOP HAIR FALLING OUT and Develop and Retain a good Head of Hair 


throughout life—because ‘‘ WARNOL” NEVER DISAPPOINTS. 


“WARNOL” is an inexpeasive Prepara‘ion of the High»st Class, sold at 1/-, 2/6, 4/6. All Chemists and Stores, 
or post free from Warner Oliver, Lt 1, 4, Holles Street, Cavendish Squa‘e, London, W. (Consulting Specialists on 
the Hair. Individual Treatment if desired. Apply for terms.) 


lease mention this Advertisement. 








‘Bl Call for FREE SAMPLE of “WARNOL” } by post 34. t ing, &e. SAMPLE BOX of 5 WARN 
OLIVER SPECIALITIES FOR THE HAIR’ 9d. . By pont I =. 
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The Playgoer & Society 
Illustrated 


Vol. VIII, July-August, 1913. No, 46, 





NOTICE 


All communications should be addressed to the department to 
which they respectively relate, as below : 
Editorial, Advertisement and Publishing Offices—5 Tavistock 
Sire et, London, WC, 
‘The Playgoer and Society Illustrated” can be obtained 
from the principal newsagents, and at all railway bookstalls, or 
wil ibe sent direct from the office on the following terms : 


: UNITED KINGDOM. 8. d, 
IWELVE MONTHS —— = 
: os a post, , packed in cardboard 8 6 
or for Six Monrus, half the above price. 
Single copies '6d., by post 84d. 


; FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 

TWELVE MONTHS, by post, packedincardboard 3 6 

S51X MontTHS, by post, packed in cardboard... 4 4% 
Single copier, 6d., by post 94d. 


Post Office Orders and Cheques to be made payable to th 
Kingshurst Publishing Company, Lid., -—. crossed “* London 
County & Wetminster Bank.” 45 , wb > b> 

In case of aan in obtaining a copy Pop The Playgoer 
and Society Illustrated" please communicate with the Publisher 
at the above address, Postage will be refunded. 


THE KINGSHURST PUBLISHING Co., Ltd. 
5 Tavistock Street, London, W.C. 


PARIS: 56 Rue de I’ Université. 
Tel. No.: Regent 1914. 











+ a mannan sence 


SAMUELS 


(3 Depots) 


STRAND, W.C. 


High-Class Stationery and Printing. 


POSTCARDS AND PHOTOGRAPHS 


of all Theatrical Celebrities; Authors ; Musicians ; Statesmen ; 

English and Foreign Royalty ; ; Gallery Pictures, etc. Plays, 

including “ False Gods,” “ Sir Walter Ralegh,” and “ The 
Blue Bird.” Military Caricatures a Speciality. 


The largest selection in London. New Cards every day. 


ALL ONE PRICE (Real Photographs) 
1/- per packet of 6 (Post Free.) 




















150 STRAND 
gS mas 84 STRAND 
Depots 197a REGENT ST. 


“ 


Join our co el Club. New cards sent on ppeveest as 
publi post free. Send Name and Address 











Lowther Arcade, 371 Strand 


A large and o- -to-date oatection a ore and Fancy Goous fu: 
presents at all prices “TE S” a Speciality (Lrown 





or white), from 64d. co £5 — aS Aeroplanes (guaranteru 
to fly) from 3/6 to £2/2/-. 








When in EDINBURGH 


LINDSAYS’ 


World Travel Bureau 
18 SOUTH SAINT ANDREW ST. 


(Adjoining Princes Street & Waverly Station) 








All information and literature regarding ocean 





Frilled Best Silk 
Tickets Booked to all parts ofthe World | . Siahatth te dtatsdien beer Bee, eb 


‘The MANUFACTORY, Hackney Read Works, London, N.E. ¥ 





‘PHONE 1035 CENTRAL. 






The only “GRIP” that “GRIPS” SECURELY 
without injury to the Hose, and KEEPS the 
CORSET well DOWN on the HIPS 


All these hive clip — sing] *nd 
and rail travel freely and courteously given. Piala Cotted ea Blaatie 


Double Rnds. 
No. 401 i. No. 601 1 - 
No. 279 1/6 ... No. 382 2/-| | Br ~. 
Frilled Art Sith » ++ No. 607 1- .. No. 606 1/6 Fadia 
» No. 68 16... No. 402/6 



































SUBSCRIPTION FORM. 
The Publisher, “THz PLaAyGOER AND Society ILLUSTRATED,” 5 Tavistock eh. Strand, W.C, 


Please send me each month ** The Playgoer and Society Mustrated  for................000008 «+-seeeeonths, I enclose 
ORTIIEE, ocshssvancndunsetnsbdcitchonnuchadeenicins 9 Eck dns seonkcesapassucpasstenl Wate SE Aaa hina 
Name ... dacnecpgesede, Ghqceg stnee che ’ 
BARNA ices ctinssesiicne se piven bashes 


Peter t eee e se tene Pe eee ee eee eee eee eeeeeeet ene + SHEET EEE eee 


Rates of Subsoriptign : a. months, 8/6; Six months, 4, 


“The Playgoer and Society [lustrated” will 


post free at t Pabcee tates’ t aney-pert of the world. 
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RED atid 
WHITE 
s BLUE 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. 
In making, use less quantity, it being so much stronger 
than ORDINARY COFFEE. 


L. & H. NATHAN 


Have provided Costumes 
and Uniforms for 


** MILESTONES ” 





“THe TypHoon” 
‘Tae HEADMASTER” 





The Best Known 


CHINA TEA 


in the World 


“TE CELESTIAL 


CONTENTS 


And other important 
pending productions. 





17 COVENTRY ST., PICCADILLY, W. 
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With Presentation Plate, in colours, 
of Miss Gertie Millar. 












HAVE YOU BEEN 


If not, you are 


4 " Matabliched"2617 R 3H. 2088 ae ED 9 woefully behind the times, This old- 
estaurant an world form of portraiture has had an 

W. BEADELL, Confectioner extraordinary renaissance. One of the 
4 é most successful silhouettists is BARON 

Table d’Hote Luncheon, 1/6, Table d’Hote Dinner, 2/6, ceoRcE HENRI SCOTFORD, of 129, 

or a la Carte at moderate prices, GROSSMITH Regent Street, W., whose clever- 


a Gentes, ness int this direction is almost uncanny. 
AFTERNOON’ ‘TEAS. 


Beadell’s Celebrated Ginger Cakes, 1/- per doz. 
Beadell’s Celebrated Long Life Candy, 1/- and 2/6 per box. 


8 VERE ST., OXFORD ST., W. 


(Next door to Marshall & Snelgrove.) 





INDEX TO VOLUME VII of 

“The Playgoer and Society Illustrated” 

‘NOW READY. PRICE Gd. (Post Free 7d.) 
Binding Cases in Blue, White, and Gold, 1/6 (Post Free 1/8.) 
The Publisher, “PLAYGOER AND SOCIETY ILLUSTRATED” 
5 Tavistock Street, London, W.C. 

Please mention THe PLAYGOER AND SOCIETY iihes communicating with advertisers. 
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Charming Evening Gowns. 




















Catalogue 
post free. 





Dainty Evening Gown in soft charmeuse, arranged Charming Evening Gown in rich, soft charmeuse, 
with bodice of chiffon over fine net, made to fasten cleverly draped skirt and bodice of fine lace over 
in front, skirt slightly draped and trimmed chiffon, waistband of contrasting colour. Handsome 
buttons, ‘waistband and rose of ——— colourings, diamante ornament, in black and newest colourings, 
in black and various colours. Price 5 gone. adapted from a French model. . Price 8} gns. 


Debenham & Freebody "22, 
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Photo.) 


PRESENTED WITH Ne. 47 OF 
“THE PLAYGOER AND SOCIETY ILLUSTRATED,” 
SIXPENCE MONTHLY 








[Rita Martin 


MISS GERTIE MILLAR IN 
“THE MARRIAGE MARKET.” 
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